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| WORDS TO LIVE BY | 


For a new year 

by Joseph Auslander 



lW ovv, when our hearts are troubled and we stare 
Up at an ominous and iron sky, 

Striving to read the riddle written there, 

Asking the heavens whither, the hills why; 

Now, when the air we breathe is thick with hate, 

And malice aiid cbnfusian hedge us round, 

And by a single hair the fearful weight 
Of human destiny is faintly bound — 

O give us leaders, Lord, serene and whole, 

Anchored in truth, though ringed about with lies, 

The courage of the Prophets in their soul, 

The candor of the children in their eyes. . . 

Let us have done with wrangling, Lord, and crawling: 
Give us the faith to keep the sky from falling. 



THE COVER. When we first saw this pic¬ 
ture of the lovely and (we’re sorry to say) 
anonymous young lady decked out in brilliant 
baubles from a Christmas tree, we hesitated to 
publish it. We were afraid some of our read¬ 
ers might try to imitate her “glass jewelry” 
with ornaments that would be dangerous if 
shattered. 

Since then the photographer (his name just 
happens to be Zoltan Glass) has assured us 
that the decorations are not glass at all. 
They’re a special plastic type and are guaran¬ 
teed to be perfectly harmless. 

PUZZLE FANS. We’re sorry the regular 
Glidogram was crowded out of this issue. We 
have, though, insured that readers who worked 
last week’s puzzle won’t have to wait an extra 
week to check their answers (see below). 
Another Glidogram will appear next week. 


SOLUTION TO 
LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLE 


EDITOR'S DILEMMA. A spunky Connec¬ 
ticut reader writes that he’s tired of covers 
featuring “glamour dames, clad or semi-nude, 
and leg-throwing females.” Mature, intelli¬ 
gent people, he claims, prefer Siamese cats 
(Oct. 29), Penguins (Oct. 1), etc., and why 
not leave the legs to publications catering to 
callow youth and senile old age? 

Now comes a letter from a lady reader (not 
callow or senile) which reads, in part: “Con¬ 
gratulations on your good taste in selecting 
covers. My only complaint is that you seem 
overly fond of animals.” 

We’d prefer to stay out of the fight — even 
as referee. — The Editors 
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YES! NO! 




NO RINSING- 1 
FOR ME/ * 

LOOK HOW DAZZUNG CLEAN 
TIDE GOT My WASH 
. WITHOUT RINSING/ a 


-and mv TIDE wash 

IS ALWAYS SO 
SWEET AND CLEAN / 


^^M our 


Yes, Tide lets you wash whichever way you prefer... and does a 
better washing job than any soap you can name! Tide, unlike soap, 
forms no sticky, dulling soap film. That’s one reason why Tide-washed 
clothes look so fresh and bright. (And iron so smoothly!) And Tide 
actually dissolves dirt out of the clothes ... holds dirt suspended in 
the sudsy water! As clothes go through the wringer, dirt writigs out 
with the washwater —and you hang up the kind of bright, clean 
wash that makes neighbors look twice! Try it and see! Get Procter & 
Gamble’s Tide today—there’s nothing like it! 


Mtidiever «/<ay you wash — Tide <jiVe6 you, 

WHITE, BRIGHT, 0A22UN6 CLEAN CLOTHES / 


"Tudte cia&JLS. SO wlufe 

itS l duu u 

CL pAWlfirfCtr £oe/M| WiosUjcuj { 

says Mrs. Carrie Marshall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Every washday I feel like saying a big thank you 
... ’cause the way Tide gets clothes so white and 
clean is just like getting a present! Then I have to 
say another thank you on ironing day, for Tide- 
washed clothes dry so sweet-smelling ... so soft and 
fluffy ... just right for ironing!” 
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He depends on you to keep his thinner skin from harm 

GateL, 




You use a special brush for his baby hair—one 
that is fine and whisper-soft. His skin is so tender, 
so easily irritated, a grownup’s brush could scratch 
and “hurt” it. Your baby’s skin is thinner than 
yours, you know—modem skin studies show it can 
be injured more easily. From his head to his tiny 
toes, his skin needs your constant care. 


You want to spare his thinner skin even the 
smallest discomfort, so you carefully check his 
bathroom tissue for 3 “tender skin” qualities. 
“Old linen” softness that doesn’t chafe. Quick 
absorbency for immaculate cleansing. And just 
the right strength to resist tearing or shredding. 




ScotTissue’s special “tender skin” qualities make 
it the ideal bathroom tissue for your baby. And 
you will find too that ScotTissue’s greater value 
makes it the perfect choice for every member of 
the family. You get 1000 generous full size sheets 
to a roll. ScotTissue goes further, lasts longer. 

“ScotTluue,” “Soft ee old linen,’* Be*. U. S. Pet. Off. 


1000 Full Size Sheets—Soft As Old Linen 









argues — few know the facts 


W 

by Morton M. Hunt 

Do taxes and war jitters make you long for the “good old days”? Here’s 
a writer who says you’re far better off than your grandfather was 



D o you ever think you were bom 50 years 
too late? Are you nostalgic for the good 
old days? Have you seen or read “Life With 
Father,” “Cheaper By The Dozen” or “Mother 
Wore Tights” and sighed for the times when 
everything was cheap, when life was leisurely, 
when home was spacious, when women knew 
their place, and when there was neither in¬ 
come tax, parking problem nor atom bomb? 

Chances are you have. This year of 1950 
has been open season for fond reminiscences 
of the “better life” that used to be. The truth 
is, we’ve become contemptuous of the ex¬ 
cellence of our own life and times. We’re be¬ 
coming addicts to the worship of the bygone. 

But as Novelist Clyde Brion Davis says in 
his anti-good-old-days book, “The Age of 
Indiscretion” (Lippincott): “Nostalgia is a 
habit-forming drug, a narcotic. It is a refuge 
of the aged, the rose-scented goose grease on 
the toboggan slide to senility.” 

Not So Cheap 

Just how good were the good old days? Let’s 
see. 

Probably the mo$ attractive thing in the 
reminiscences of the turn of the century is the 
low price of everything. You could buy milk 
at a nickel a quart, eggs at 14 cents a dozen 
and a good suit of clothes for about $10. 

Of cdurse, admit the nostalgic ones, people 
didn’t earn as much then — but with prices 
so fantastically low, the living was easy. 

They’re overlooking a few pertinent facts 
however. True, one dollar in 1900 was worth 
a little over three times the 1950 dollar in 
terms of general buying power. But the aver¬ 
age middle-class family of Grandpa’s day 
brought home only 700 of those jumbo dol¬ 
lars per year, while today’s average family 
drags in $4,000. Even multiplying the $700 
by 3.2 (to make it equivalent to today’s 
shrunken dollar), it only comes to $2,240 as 
against that $4,000. Today’s average Ameri¬ 
can family is practically twice as well off 
financially as its equivalent of the good old 
days. 

Of course, today’s wage - earner is taxed, 
while 1900’s wage-earner wasn’t. So let’s take 
the average family of four at today’s with¬ 
holding taxes : that knocks the income down 
to $3,708. But those taxes buy dozens of serv¬ 
ices, insurances and conveniences that Grand¬ 
pa never got. Yet the real difference between 
the good old days and today is far more strik¬ 


ing than the contrast between $2,240 and 
$3,708. What counts isn’t just total income 
but how hard you work for it. In 1900, says 
Historian Mark Sullivan, the 10-hour work 
day and six-day week were nearly standard, 
and the average American worked between 55 
and 60 hours a week. Even if the average 
man’s dollar was three times as big as yours, 
his buying power per actual hour of work was 
far less than one-half as much as yours. • 

A man’s suit may have cost only one-fifth 
as many dollars in those days as it does today. 
But the average-income American male 
in the good old days had to work about 42 
hours to earn enough to buy that suit; 
today he earns enough in 27 hours. 

To buy two pounds of pork chops for the 
family dinner, a man sweated one full hour 
in those days; today 40 minutes of work will 
do it. In the days of the nickel quart of milk 
Grandpa worked an hour for five quarts for his 
kids — you work only half an hour. 

More Leisure for Grandpa 

In general, the conclusion is inescapable: 
the average American has a standard of living 
about twice as high?as he’d have enjoyed had 
he been his own Grandpa — and at a cost of 
nearly one-third less work. 

What does that mean in terms of leisure 
and enjoyment of life? How about that famil¬ 
iar claim that the good old days were unhur¬ 
ried, relaxed, full of leisure, while the modem 
age never gives a man time to loaf? 

Well, there are 168 hours in a week. You 
sleep about 56 of them, spend maybe a dozen 
dressing, bathing and getting to work, and 
another one to two dozen eating. Grandpa 


averaged the same. But after his 55- or 60- 
hour work week, he had only about 22 hours 
left for leisure, relaxation and recreation. 
You have about 43 — twice the leisure that 
Grandpa had and, consequently, twice as 
much of the good life. 

But if Grandpa, who had the great fortune 
to be bom 50 years earlier, didn’t have much 
leisure, maybe it was just as well. He would¬ 
n’t have had much to do with it anyhow. 



GRANDPA had Mack Sermett bathing 
beauties — but look what he missed 


didn’t have one-tenth the opportunity for 
amusement and relaxation that we have. 

He hadn’t any radios to bring him news, 
dramas, humor and music right in his own 
home. Today, according to the CBS research 
department, there are 85,000,000 radios in 
the nation. Obviously, he also hadn’t any 
television; there are already 9,000,000 sets 
in the U.S. The memory merchants always 
point out how healthy the legitimate theater 
was in the bygone days as compared with its 
present decline (there were 68 legitimate 
theaters flourishing in Manhattan in 1900 and 
only 32 today). But the average man in the 
average city didn’t benefit by Broadway’s 
boom. He was lucky if he saw a couple of 
traveling shows a year. 

Dozen a Year 

In contrast, in 1950 he has his choice every 
night of half a dozen different pictures in his 
neighborhood movie houses (there are 20,000 
of them throughout the U.S.). Much of what 
he sees is admittedly perishable stuff, but if he 
sees only a dozen good pictures a year, he is 
living far more richly than Grandpa. Today, 
too, there are 11,300 private and public 
libraries in the U.S. In the good old days 
there were 5,400. 

Even if there had been more things for 
Grandfather to see and do in his dty, he 
couldn’t have gotten to them and back in 
those short evenings he had to himself. For 
in that great era-the automobile was in its 
infancy; only 8,000 fragile, sputtering cars 
existed jn 1900. Today there is one auto for 
every four Americans. 


Continued on page 10 

















THESE PICTURES WON THE 



MARINE FIRING BURP GUN was aiming at a sniper in a second-floor window in Seoul. “When the sound boys 
get to this,” Captain Strickland says of the film, "they can dub in all the battle noises they can get and they 
still won’t be realistic enough... We got so much fire of all kinds I lost count... I still can’t hear well today” 


They’re from the Army’s best movie 
reel of the Korean war, shot under 
fire by Capt. Robert L. Strickland. 
Read his report and you’ll see why 
he earned a decoration for valor 


■ Thanks to television, the Ameri¬ 
can public has seen more of the 
Korean war than any other war in 
history. The chief source of supply 
for the huge TV audience has been 
the Army’s Signal Corps camera¬ 
men, who have shot more than 130,- 
000 feet of war film. Here is the 
report of T>n$ Signal Corps camera¬ 
man, Eieutenant (now Captain) 
MAJ. GEN. ALMOND Robert L. Strickland, of Decatur, 
pins SiIver Sta r Ga„ assigned to film the First Ma- 
on Capt. Strickland rine Division in the assault on Seoul: 


66'WTe got across the Han ’River and caught an ambu- 
TT lance going up. Almost from the time we left the 
river we were under heavy sniper and mortar fire. When the 
ambulance turned off we started on foot. We went a few 
yards and got pinned down with a group of Marines, and 
had to advance one at a time. 

“I hooked up with one outfit and shot some scenes of them 
moving past a knocked-out North Korean tank. Then I got 
some shots of our tanks with flame throwers moving up. 

“The next shot was a .lulu. • The tanks started moving 
through an opening in the sandbag barrier. There was one 
Marine lying near the opening with his rifle pointed down the 
road. As the tanks moved through, all hell broke loose 
from the North Korean antitank guns and rifles. The 
Marine jumped almost straight up and ran like a bat out of 
hades. After that I shot some scenes over the sandbag barrier 
at the burning building in the background. I caught one 
section of the building falling with a terrific roar. 

Stones and Shells 

“In one of these scenes I really missedh bet. There was an 
old Korean woman sitting right in the middle of things, stand¬ 
ing guard over an old man who had been wounded. But it 
was impossible for me to get across the street for a close-up. 
The air was whipping with everything from flying stones to 
big antitank shells. 

“My camera ran out of film and I had to stop to reload. 
I picked up down the street with a scene of some Marines 
running both ways... 

“About four guys passed me from behind. All of them ran 
right into a mortar shell and got hit. 

“In a few minutes the little area back of the burning build¬ 
ing which gave us cover was crowded with wounded men. 

‘There was only one medic, so I put my camera aside and 
gave him a hand. I have seen a lot of men get hit but 1 
have never seen so many get hit so fast. By the time the 
medic and I got the first guys fixed up the other medics had 
ran the gauntlet of fire to help us... 

“For the next half hour I couldn’t seem to get back to 
shooting. I guess I was a little shaky- The fighting had moved 
on up the road from me and once you get out of it you find it 
awfully hard to force yourself back again. 

“I finally worked down the road and stopped off in a kind 
of alley with a bunch of Marines. I heard a tank coming up 
the road and I got ready to shoot. Just as the tank got in the 
frame one of the Marines fired a carbine about six inches from 
my nose. The camera lens went straight up and I was mad¬ 
der than a wet hen until I saw a sniper fall out of a tree be¬ 
hind me.” The End 


P—12-31-5# 





BY NOW THERE WAS ONE WOUNDED MARINE and one wounded North Korean my picture so that they were in the bottom. Then another wounded Marine with his 

lying by the burning building, a Marine with automatic rifle guarding them. I framed two buddies helping him along came hobbling into the frame for a great shot" 



RUNNING MARINE here is the man who “jumped 
straight up and ran like a bat out of hades" when spot 
he was lying in got plastered. He wasn’t hit, though 


AUTOMATIC RIFLEMAN fires a burst over a sandbag barrier hastily thrown up in a Seoul street. Note 
hand grenade hooked to collar of man behind him. Captain Strickland and his assistant. Corporal 
Romanowski, lugged their equipment all through the battered Korean capital to get their prize movie reel 



RIFLEMEN FOLLOW TANK into the attack, toward a concentration of North Koreans on the outskirts of the city. 
“There were more mortar shells, more antitank shells and more small-arms fire, and then it started all over 
again." After this shot Captain Strickland had to quit taking pictures temporarily and help tend wounded men 


“A MORTAR landed in the middle of the group. 
I missed the burst but got a shot of volunteer 
litter bearers running for cover with a casualty” 
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Here’s a man who set out to be the perfect husband. It almost broke up his marriage! 



r started with one of those quizzes in the 
back of a magazine. Harrison Coombs, rid¬ 
ing the commuter train back through the steel- 
colored dusk of the last working day of the 
year, sleet whanging away at the window at his 
elbow, saw the title of the quiz as he leafed by 
it. “How Good a Husband Are You?” 

Three pages beyond, he found that he was 
feeling mildly defensive and so he turned back 
to the quiz and took out his pencil. “Show you 
how good I am,” he muttered. 

The first question jolted him a bit. “You 
take home flowers (often) (seldom) (only on 
anniversaries).” The testee was to underline 
the proper word, which carried a point score. 

In the brokerage profession Harrison Coombs 
had learned how to achieve a quite impressive 
objectivity. He knew at once that to underline 
(seldom) would be hedging a bit. Hunching 
over the line. With a quick deft 
line he underlined the last choice. 

“You tell her she looks lovely 
(once a day) (once a week) (once a 
month) (once a year) (never).” 

“Hmm,” said Harrison Coombs. 

He wavered between once a week 
and once a month, then with an up¬ 
surge of honesty, he underscored 
(once a month). At least it was not 
as bad as the two remaining choices. 

He finished the test “feeling more 
defensive than when he had started 
it. He toted up his score and turned % 

to the indicated page. The first £ 
paragraph, which started: ‘Your 
wife is or should be a divinely happy 
woman...” he skipped rapidly 
over. That was not for him. His 
paragraph, for scores of eighteen 
through twenty-six, was down below 
the middle. 

“You, sir, are not a newlywed. 

You are complacent. You are tak¬ 
ing your wife for granted. Slowly 
and surely you are starving her for 
the love and appreciation she needs. 

It could be that, unless you mend 
your ways, the marriage you have 
been accepting so casually may blow 
up in your face. Whether she ad¬ 
mits it to herself or not, she is begin¬ 
ning to resent you. But there is still 
hope for you. If you change your 
ways at once, your marriage can be 
rebuilt.” 

Harrison Coombs slapped the 
magazine down on the empty seat 
beside him. “Balderdash,” he said. 

“Scare psychology. Nothing to it.” 

There had been a comforting feeling about 
heading home through this dismal dusk. Now 
some anonymous quiz-master had robbed him. 

“Nothing to it,” he mumbled again. “Laura 
understands me and she knows I love her.” 

The man in front of him turned around and 
said, “Of course she does, old man.” 


Harrison Coombs flushed. “Wise guy," he 
said. 

The train panted to a stop at his station. 
Harrison got out onto the exposed platform, 
his shoulders hunched against the bite of the 
sleet. He spotted his car a hundred feet away 
and trotted to it. Laura leaned over from be¬ 
hind the wheel and opened the door for him. 
He clambered in and shut the door against the 
horrid night. “Foosh,” he said. 

She leaned toward him and he kissed her. 
A stabbing kiss. Then he remembered the quiz 
question about pecks instead of kisses and he 
took a second shot at her, holding this one a 
bit longer. 

A low whistle came from the back seat. 
Harrison Coombs turned around'and glared at 
the enthralled faces of his two offspring. “Watch 
your manners,” he growled, scowling fiercely. 


“Would have had a canasta prize this after¬ 
noon if Betty Hedgins hadn’t fouled me up. 
Otherwise no change. Steak sound good to 
you?” 

He made certain animal noises that indi¬ 
cated that a steak was a very good choice. She 
spun the car expertly into the driveway and 
he jumped out and boosted the door up. She 
drove in and he pulled the door down. They 
went on into the house and he went right up¬ 
stairs. 

He washed up and reached into the closet 
and had his hand on the flannel shirt, the one 
with the elbows out, when he remembered an¬ 
other part of the quiz. “Do you ever dress up, 
just for your wife?” (never) 

Harrison went to the bureau and dug around 
until he found the pearl gray wool job. Under 
dry-cleaner’s paper he found pale 
gray slacks. He dressed carefully, 
combed his hair and went down the 
back stairs. 

Laura stared blankly at him. 
‘The flannel shirt is in the closet, 
dear.” 

“I saw it,” he said uncomfortably. 
She scowled. “Listen, you! Did 
you ask anybody to come around 
tonight?” 

He felt obscurely injured. An un¬ 
just accusation. “No, I didn’t. 
And if a man can’t look decent in 
his own house, I’d like to knqw ...” 

She patted his cheek. ‘You look 
perfectly sweet. Now go make us a 
drink. I set out the makings. I’ll 
be along.” 

He made the drink feeling some¬ 
what moody. The quiz had been 
quite severe about those snappish 
little losses of temper. He took the 
tray with shaker and glasses into 
the living room. The fire crackling 
cheerfully in the fireplace dissolved 
his feeling of insufficiency. Hepoured 
a drink for himself, sat by the fire 
and sighed contentedly. 


pirouetted so 
that the black lace 
hem swirled around 
her pretty ankles... 


“Your father was just trying to get warm,” 
Laura said. 

“Yes,” said Harrison. “Ha ha.” 

“Rough day, dear?” Laura asked. 

“Average for the end of the year. Everybody 
trying to get their losses in this year, and push 
the profits into ’51. Your day go all right?” 


Yes, it was about time he gave 
some serious thought to his relation¬ 
ship with Laura. Damn lucky in 
that department. Lovely girl. Fig¬ 
ure was better than the day he mar¬ 
ried her. Whistle-bait, and that’s 
the truth. Always get a tight feel¬ 
ing in the back of the neck when 
some joe starts paying her too much 
attention at a party. Time to give 
the girl a break. Make her feel 
wanted and appreciated. The job she’s got 
is no cinch. 

Thus, when Laura came in for her drink, 
Harrison Coombs was filled to the brim with 
the warm self-regard that comes of having 
decided to be a better husband. 

He smiled fondly at her and filled her glass 


and handed it to her. After she sipped he said 
throatily, “You look lovely tonight, darling.” 
(once a day) 

Laura jumped as though a small firecracker 
had gone off under the chair cushion. She 
looked at him. “What did you say?” 

“I said you look lovely.” he said. 

She looked at him somewhat blankly. “Gee, 
thanks!” 

“Is there anything wrong with my saying 
that?” he asked stiffly. 

“No. No. You can say it if you want to.” 
She stared at him a bit oddly and finished her 
drink with a great deal more speed than usual. 

“You’re pretty, too. That shirt and the fire 
and the drink and that gray at the temples. 
They’ll be after you to go around huckstering 
whisky.” 

The children charged in and skidded to a 
stop. Meg pointed a thumb at Harrison. 
“Where’s he going?” she demanded. 

“If it’s the movies can we come, can we?” 
Derek demanded. 

“No one is going anywhere,” Harrison said, 
accenting each word. 

Their faces fell. Things seemed a bit strained 
during dinner. Each time Harrison looked up 
he found the three of them staring at him. 
It was disconcerting. 

After dinner he read the paper, but he had to 
read some paragraphs quite a few times to get 
the meaning. The quiz was severe with hus¬ 
bands who hid behind the paper. When Laura 
came down from putting the children to bed, 
and after the dishwasher had churned to a 
damp stop, he put the paper aside and beamed 
across at her... She looked up from a lapful 
of socks. “Finish the paper that quick?” 

“Well, I just thought we might talk,” he 
said, “or something.” 

“Harrison Coombs, are you in some kind of 
trouble?” 

“I am not in any kind of trouble, and if a 
man can’t come home and talk to his own wife 
I don’t know what...” He stopped and 
manufactured a warm smile. “Would you like 
to have me read to you, darling?” 

Do you share your evening with her? (often) 
(occasionally) (seldom) (never) 

“Well,” she said uneasily, “if you really 
want to take the trouble ...” 

He dug around in the bookshelves and found 
something that looked all right. An historical 
romance. He read until his voice was hoarse. 
Then he smiled over at her. ‘There. I’ll read 
it to you bit by bit until we’ve finished it. Why 
on earth are you wearing that glazed look?” 

She yawned. “Goodness! It’s sort of hyp¬ 
notic, isn’t it?” 

“Now we can talk,” he said jovially. “Just 
think. Good old nineteen-fifty is about gone.” 

“And next year is nineteen fifty-one,” she 
said. 

“We’ve had a good time this year in spite of 
... in spite of the international tension, haven’t 
Continued on page 13 






Laura wrenched away from his touch and increased the tortured tempo of her sobs 
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HEADACHE 


Upset Stomach -Jumpy Nerves 




Emerson Dru* Co. 



Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


to help loosen and expel germ laden 
phlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
membranes. Guaranteed to please you 
or money refunded. Creomulsion has 
stood the test of millions of users. 



“I’LL TAKE 1951!’ 

Continued from page five 


If Grandpa didn’t get much or any vaca¬ 
tion, it didn’t matter greatly. He couldn’t 
get anywhere except by train, which was too 
costly and complicated. Today an esti¬ 
mated 5,000,000 Americans simply chuck 
the kids and the valises in the back of the 
car and take off for a couple of weeks, while 
uncounted other millions take week ends 
which would be impossible without autos. 

Well, say the peddlers of pipe dreams, at 
least Grandpa wasn’t a sickly, nervous 
wreck like modem man. Grandpa ate well, 
slept well, was as strong as an ox. 

Nonsense. According to the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the average male life expec¬ 
tancy has climbed from 48 in Grandpa’s 
day to 66 in our own, a neat gift of 18 years 
of life. Grandpa’s way of life clearly wasn’t 
as healthful as our own by a long shot. 

No one will deny that noise, hurry, dirt, 
tension and other facets of modem living 
are bad for people. But medical science has 
helped us gain far more than we’ve lost. 
At the turn of the century 202 Americans 
per 100,000 were dying of TB every year; 
today less than 33 per 100,000 die of it. 
In 1900 diphtheria killed 60,000 persons in 
the U.S.; in 1948, with twice as many people 
to choose from, diphtheria managed to kill 
off only 500. And while typhoid knocked 
off 22.5 people out of every 100,000 in 1910, 
today it takes only .3 per IOOjOOO. 

No A-Bomb, but — 

Grandpa didn’t have insulin to, treat dia¬ 
betes, antihistamines to relieve allergies, 
penicillin to combat infections and bacterial 
diseases. Grandpa ate hearty and worked 
hard — he had to; he didn’t have time to 
waste here on earth. 

The health picture (the rosy-spectacled 
fellows will tell you) isn’t all that bright. 
Cancer death rates have risen 115 per cent 
over 1900; Insulin or no, diabetes death 
rates are up 80 per cent, and heart and 
circulatory death rates 40 per cent. But it’s 
not the pace and fury of modem life that 
are doing most of this. Rather it is the fact 
that these are the diseases of old age. When 
men didn’t live long enough to get old, 
naturally they didn’t die of old men’s ail¬ 
ments. It’s a privilege to be permitted to 
succumb to heart trouble — at 75 or 80. 

“Well, at least they didn’t have to worry 
about the atom bomb,” say some of the 
would-be Grandpas. Perfectly true. But 
mankind has always had worries about 
death and sudden annihilation parallel 
to worry about the A-bomb. 

As late as 1878 yellow fever hit 100,000 
persons in the Mississippi Valley, and killed 
a third of the inhabitants of Memphis. 
Typhoid epidemics ravaged and terrified 
half a dozen Eastern cities at the turn of 
the century. And despite medical advances. 


Spanish influenza in 1918 and 1919 killed 
more than 10,000,000 people throughout the 
earth. For the U.S. alone, it meant seven 
times as marty deaths as were caused by the 
Hiroshima atom blast. 

Even Grandpa’s wife wasn’t the efficient, 
skillful and indefatigable mistress of her 
own household that you see in “Life With 
Mother.” She was, instead, a poor bedev¬ 
iled thing with a huge family and no electric 
refrigerator, washing machine or vacuum 
cleaner to help her through a bitterly hard 
12-hour day. 

And if she finally got mad at Grandpa, 
she couldn’t even stomp out and look for a 
job. Women were either banned from busi¬ 
ness or severely discriminated against. 

How About Churches? 

Worst of all, she couldn’t even sit down 
•for 10 minutes to air her troubles with her 
mother. For there was only about one tele¬ 
phone per 58 people. Today there is one for 
every four people. 

Nostalgia merchants, however, usually 
take refuge in one hard-to-get-at retreat. 
“Ah,” they say, “but all this is mere 
technical improvement. It’s the spirit¬ 
ual side of man that’s important. In the 
good old days things were different. . .” 

Statistics don’t explain the spiritual side 
of man too well. But at least, says Clyde 
Brion Davis, church membership hasn’t 
slipped, which ought to indicate something. 
In 1900 one out of every 2.4 Americans was 
a registered church member. In 1950 the 
ratio is up to one out of 1.9, according to 
the # “Christian Herald.” 

Are we becoming evil and immoral com¬ 
pared to Grandpa? Probably not. Modem 
warfare is indeed much more horrible, but 
on the personal level, psychologists and 
sociologists feel our sexual morals aren’t so 
much worse. Rather, there simply is much 
less concealment. The great number of 
divorces doesn’t mean the family is no 
longer sacrosanct; it means that unhappy 
marriages don’t survive in today’s freer air. 

Good Old 1950's 

You can go on and on with this kind of 
thing. Probably when you get all through, 
the person who doesn’t fit today’s life 
and who isn’t well adjusted to his family, 
friends or job will still keep on wishing for 
the past. Or for life in Tahiti. Or in the 
jungle. Or anywhere but where he is. 

As for me. I’ll take 1951, right here in 
America. It’s a pretty good life. What’s 
more, a generation or so from now it’ll prob¬ 
ably be a lot better still. Only, by that 
time, with senile decay attacking my brain. 
I’ll probably be ardently referring to the 
1950’s as the Real, Genuine, Honest-to- 
Gosh Good Old Days. The End 



^UIZ ’EM 
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Questions and answers from current news 


I 


r 
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C OME-ON . . . What unusual offer was 
made visitors to the Arbois, France, wine 
festival? 

All the wine that could be drunk in an hour 
for 30 cents. — M. S., Chicago, III. 

OUCH!.. . How much do Americans pay for 
their government employees? 

The average American family this year will 
pay $402 for salaries of federal, state and local 
civilian employees. The figure in 1929 was 
only $155. — E. R., Portland, Ore. 

SLIP-UP ... What country is facing a general 
election because its 28-year-old Parliament has 
just been discovered to be illegal? 

The island of Sark in .the English Channel. 
The Parliament, elected in 1922, forgot to 
submit its new constitution to King George 
) of England for ratification. 

— Mrs. H. M. S., Long Beach, falif. 
LOSES . . . How much money was lost last 
year "by the Post Office Department on the sale 
of penny postal cards? 

$73,195,000. —B.W., Carmel, Ind. 

SAFETY TRICK ... How are plane mechan¬ 
ics using nail polish to promote safety? 

Each screw connection in the electrical, 
hydraulic, fuel and oil systems gets a stripe 
| of nail polish. If a connection should work 
loose, the break in the red stripe can be in- 
| stantly detected, 

— E. B. A., Los Angeles^ Calif. 



VIN ROUGE: What did Arbois offer? 


FIRST ... The late Henry L. Stimson was the 
first man in history to serve in the cabinets of 
j four Presidents. Who were the Presidents? 
Taft, Hoover, Roosevelt and Truman. 

— M. 0., Clarion, Iowa 

RISING . . . What modest household necessity 
is shooting sky high in price? 




I 


I 
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Brooms. Adverse weather conditions have 
cut this year’s crop of broomcom practically 
in half and prices are going up about 50 per 
cent. — Mrs. T. If. L., Philadelphiq, Pa< 
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are softies! 


i.** Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sc cttm OhJL / 

It’s no wonder the whole family likes pieces. A Scottie doesn’t crumble 
Scotties—they’re so soft and snowy when you remove make-up. And 
white, yet they’re so strong and prac- Scotties are “thrifties" too. You’ll see 
deal too. You can sneeze and "blow” how economical they are when you 
into a Scottie and it doesn’t go to compare their value with all others. 


* anotfijeA Scott <M o&L j &4te*C 
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MOVIES 


%ptj New Ijzai.-Hofflijimd! 


BY LOUIS BERG 

This Week Movie Editor 


And for his noble program of short 
subjects—“Beaver Valley,” “Seal 



MOVIE EDITOR Berg 
sees a lot to smile about 
in Hollywood’s future 



...bringing to 
the screen 
every wonderful 
moment of 
the Pulitzer 



with Josephine Hull • Charles Drake 
Cecil Kellaway • Jesse White • Wallace Ford 
and Peggy Dow 
From the Play by Mary Chase 
and produced by Brock Pemberton • Screenplay by 
Mary Chase and Oscar Brodney • Produced by 
John Beck • Directed by Henry KoSter 



Looking over the record 
our movie expert dishes 
out some predictions, 
praise and criticism .. . 


H ollywood on the eve of the 
New Year, 1951, is rather a 
glum place. It is scared to death of 
television and depressed by the 
mounting apathy of the movie¬ 
going public. Maybe the movie 
capital is not in the mood for the 
customary greetings of the season. 
But Happy New Year, Holly¬ 
wood, anyhow. 

Come to think of it, Hollywood 
in its heyday was not such a*happy 
place. It was ruled by greed and 
fear — its pleasures were too fev¬ 
erish; at the same time, it was the 
ulcer capital of the universe. It 
had little pride and no independ¬ 
ence. Only money. 

In 1951, there will be less money, 
but fewer ulcers. Hollywood will 
lose a few swimming pools, but 
maybe it will regain its soul. 
A fair trade. 

So Happy New Year to the 
happy executives of Hollywood 
who discovered the formula for 
making better pictures 
with less money. They 
will stay in business, 
and in the chips, for a 
long time to Come. 

Rough Spots 
And so the season’s 
very best to Stanley 
Kramer, independent 
producer, for proving 
that one does not need 
a $2,000,000 budget to 
make a good picture — 
and profit, too. He has hit a few 
rough spots, admittedly, in his 
career, but by and large he made 
his point, and strongly, with 
“Champion,” “Home of the 
Brave” and “The Men.” 

And Happy New Year, and 
many of them to Darryl F. 
Zanuck, for establishing that even 
a long-entrenched and big-money 
studio can display daring and in¬ 
tegrity in the making of pictures— 
“Letter to Three Wives,” “Snake 
Pit,” “Pinky,” “Mr. 880,” “All 
About Eve.” 

And hooray to Walt Disney for 
getting back on the beam with 
•“Cinderella,” and the forthcoming 
“Alice in Wonderland” — what a 
mistake to. think he was through! 


Island.” 

Disney is Hollywood’s most re¬ 
sponsible citizen and this nation’s 
best salesman abroad. 

Happy New Year to Charlie 
Brackett and Billy Wilder for. 
“Sunset Boulevard.” This was so 
bright a script that we are almost 
inclined — but not quite — to for¬ 
give them their lapses in good 
taste: the sneers at Hollywood 
has-beens—the bridge-game scene 
that humiliated several of Holly¬ 
wood’s most respected one-time 
stars. 

Lack of Laughs 

In the process of regaining its 
soul, Hollywood is in danger of 
losing its sense of humor. How else 
explain the absence of good belly- 
laugh comedy from the screen? 
And of good comedians, too. 

Will Bob Hope be the last of 
Hollywood’s great comics? And 
isn’t it odd that the television in¬ 
dustry depends on zanies for whom 
Hollywood could find no proper 
place — Sid Caesar, Milton Berle, 
Ed Wynn? 

And so Happy New Year to the 
people who are trying to remedy 
the lack of laughs—to 
Universal for keeping 
Jimmy Durante in 
touch with Hollywood; 
to Preston Sturges and 
Harold Lloyd for ‘ ‘Mad 
Wednesday,” to Judy 
Holliday for her mar¬ 
velous fun in “Adam’s 
Rib” and “Bom Yes¬ 
terday,” and to Jimmy 
Stewart for “The Jack¬ 
pot.” 

All these people 
stand in my mind for quality. I 
have been guilty of omissions, but 
space is running out. Certainly, I 
should acknowledge the splendid 
comebacks of Gloria Swanson and 
Bette Davis (they’ll really have to 
split the Oscar this year), and 
Gregory Peck’s job in “The Gun- 
fighter.” If I were dishing out the 
male Oscar, he could have it. 

Wasn’t 1950 the year Broad¬ 
way discovered Hollywood 
actors could really act? Didn’t 
screen artists steal the stage spot¬ 
lights — Lee J. Cobb and Thomas 
Mitchell; Rex Harrison and Lilli 
Palmer, Jean Arthur, Boris Kar¬ 
loff, Ralph Bellamy, Katharine 
Hepburn? 

Motion pictures used to be the 


cheapest form of entertainment. 
Now television is. But Hollywood, 
if it puts its mind to it, can still 
top television in quality, at the 
same time find audiences large 
enough to support its efforts. 



HEPBURN was one of many film 
stars who clicked on Broadway 


The people I have praised, and 
others omitted only for reasons of 
space, are still very much the king- 
fish in Hollywood, with the cash 
and credit, too. 

There are, to be sure, exhibitors 
who demand movie plots that will 
not distract their audiences from 
munching the candy bars sold in 
the lobby and producers who are 
unregenerate enough to cater to 
them. But their voices are getting 
fainter. 

Formulas Lose 

A few quality pictures have lost 
money —not much — in. 1950, 
but formula pictures have cost the 
industry more. 

So Happy New Year to the 
iqore decent citizens of Hollywood, 
who have rediscovered their pride 
and their talents. As long as they 
are around — there will always be 
a Hollywood. The End 



HOPE: Is he the 
lost movie comic? 
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HISTORY 
IN THE 
MAKING 


Current news these days is 
packed with drama, human 
interest, and odd facts, 
Test your knowledge of 
what’s,going on in the 
world. Read Tom Henry’s 
“Quiz ’Em” column in 
This Week Magazine . . . 
and during the week follow 
his “News Quiz,” which now 
appears in these great 
newspapers: 

The Birmingham News 
The Boston Herald 
Chicago Daily News 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
The Dallas Morning News 
The Des Moines Register 
The Detroit News 
The Indianapolis Star 
The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Miami News 
The Milwaukee Journal 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Phoenix Arizona Republic 
Portland Oregon Journal 
The Providence Journal 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
The Washington Star 


I LOVE YOU (OCCASIONALLY) 

Continued front page eight 


we, darling? Hasn’t it been fun?” 

“Dear, are you positive you 
feel all right?” 

“I feel fine!” he snapped. 

They went up to bed. He was 
first in. He lay in his bed with 
his fingers laced at the nape of 
his neck and watched her at the 
dressing table brushing her hair. 
Lovely girl. None better. Time 
to appreciate her. 

He cleared his throat. “I love 
you, darling,” he said, proud of 
having achieved what sounded 
like a Boyer-esque intensity. 

She twitched violently. She 
stood up and came over to his 
bed and put her hands on her 
hips and glared down at him. 
“I’m getting to the bottom of 
• this right now.” 

“But I — ” 

“Have you gone and gotten 
yourself all wound up in some 
tawdry little office affair? Have 
you? Have you? Who is she?” 

He sat up, righteously indig¬ 
nant. “If you have no more faith 
in me than that — ” 

“What am I supposed to think 
when you come prancing home 
and posturing around and acting 
like somebody in the senior play 
at Jefferson High?” 

“Now you listen to me, my 
dear!” 

“I will not listen to you! Why 
didn’t you do it up brown? Why 
didn’t you come smirking home 
with flowers or candy or jewelry 
or something else to — ” 

“Laura, I — ” 

“And if you think that by 
imitating a garden variety Greg¬ 
ory Peck you can take my mind 
off what you’ve been doing . . . 
and ... and ... oh, oh, oh ... ” 

The brush thudded to the 
floor and she crumpled on her 
bed. He reached out and patted 
her gingerly and ineffectually on 
the shoulder. 

Laura wrenched away from his 
touch and increased the tortured 
tempo of her sobs. 

And then he knew how he had 
to do it. He forgot his slippers. 
He padded down in his bare feet, 
turned on the lights, found the 
magazine on the table where he 


had put it when they had come 
back from the station. 

He trudged upstairs with it, 
opened it to the proper page, 
shoved it under her arm. He 
stalked petulantly into the bath¬ 
room and slammed the door. 
After a time the sobbing stopped 
abruptly. There was a long 
period of silence and then a 
sound as if she were being slowly 
strangled. Then that, too, 
stopped. 

She tapped on the door. Her 
tone was properly abject. “Har¬ 
rison?” 

“Go away. Go to bed. Go to 
sleep.” 

“Please, Harrison!” 

He unlocked the door and 
opened it cautiously, stared at 
her. “Whuff!” he said. 

She pirouetted so that the 
black lace hem swirled around 
her ankles. “Remember it? 
Christmas. Four years ago.” 

“What were you saving it for?” 

“For a time like this, I guess.” 

“Listen, Laura. If you ever, 
ever try to kid me about taking 
that quiz — ” 

She touched his lips with her 
finger tips. She looked oddly 
solemn, and very young. “I 
couldn’t. That would be like 
laughing at what you were try¬ 
ing to do.” 

He put his arms around her. 
“Trying, and not much of a try.” 

She pushed back and looked 
up at him. “Don’t think I’m not 
appreciative, now that I know. 
I'm a woman and I guess some 
part of me likes all those things 
they said in the test. But I know 
you, dear. You can’t put on an 
act. You have your own ways of 
telling me, and one of them is 
that look in your eye right this 
minute. When you lose that, I’ll 
really start fretting.” 

He frowned. “That quiz didn’t 
give me any grade on a look.” 

Laura’s nose wrinkled en- 
chantingly as she smiled. “Of 
course not, silly! Anybody can 
see that the person who wrote 
that quiz has never been mar¬ 
ried.” The End 



What Do Yoa Mean- 
Only ONE True Church?' 


Non-Catholics often resent the 
claim that the Catholic Church 
alone is the true Church of Christ. 

"You Catholics,” some of them 
say, "have a lot of nerve. The 
Church is universal. Anybody can 
belong to it who accepts Christ as 
his personal Savior and models his 
life after Christ’s teaching. We 
can be members pf the true 
Church without being Catholics.” 

Many who feel this way about 
it are, of course, sincere and de¬ 
vout people. And it is not our in¬ 
tention to challenge the various 
shades of Christian thought which 
they represent. We do ask them, 
however, to understand that the 
Catholic claim is not a matter of 
arrogance or intolerance — but of 
the deepest religious conviction. 

Nearly all Christians agree that 
there can be only one true Church. 
Yet there are hundreds of differ¬ 
ent denominations—some of them 
miles apart in what they teach — 
all claiming to be the true Church. 
Certainly all of them cannot be 
right... in fact, oflly ONE can. 

But which one? How can we 
identify it? 

The Son of God made Himself 
recognizable to men by coming 
upon the earth with a body and 
soul like ours. It was in His physi¬ 
cal body that He died for our re¬ 
demption. Having thus so carefully 
revealed Himself to the people of 
His own time, would He not make 
equally sure that future genera¬ 
tions should also know Him? 

Catholics believe that the Savior 
did so, through the Church ... in 
which he is "able at all times to 
save those who came to God 



through Him.” The Church i$, 
therefore, not merely a body of 
people believing in Christ... but 
the body appointed by Christ 
Himself to continue His mission 
of redemption. 

"He who hears you,” the Savior 
said, "hears Me.” For Catholics, 
this means that when the Church 
speaks it is Christ speaking. When 
the Church offers prayer and sacri¬ 
fice and forgiveness of sins, it is 
Christ’s prayer and sacrifice and 
forgiveness of sins. The Church, 
as Catholics see it, is Christ living 
in the world today! 



Must the Church be 
organized sys- 
i? Is the Chulrch 
invisible? Is it composed of saints and 
sinners? Can we reject the Church 
without rejecting Christ? Must I be¬ 
long to the Catholic church to be 
saved? The answer to these and many 
other important questions is available 
in a pamphlet which we will send you 
without cost or obligation—which you 
can read in the privacy of your home. 
Write today ... Ask for Pamphlet 


No. ' 


KM 6. 


SUPREME COUNCIL 

KniGHTS OF COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 

4422 LINDELL BlVD. ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 




Someone knew there was a weak 
rung in that ladder. Someone 
knew it might cause a serious ac¬ 
cident, too. Someone put off do¬ 
ing something about it. Was it ' 
you ? Next time you might be the 
“fall guy.” 

Be Careful-the life you 
save may be your own! 
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relieves headache, neural¬ 
gia, neuritis pain fast because Anacin 
is like a doctor's prescription—that 
is, Anacin contains not just one, but 


active ingredients in easy-to-take 
tablet form. Thousands have been 
introduced to Anacin through their 
own dentist or physicians. If you 


sit.. Buy Anacin today. 


HOW 

TO CUT YOUR 
FOOD BILL 
★ 

Arthur Bartlett tells how 
“eating by the calendar” 
can save you up to 20% 
on your grocery bills 
★ 

NEXT WEEK 


Miserable With A 

COLD? 



• Checks Sneezes and Sniffles 

• Relieves Aches and Pains of a COLD 

• Helps Reduce Fever of a COLD 





S ABOUT estimable citi- 
g who make noble resolu- 
I tions on December 31 and break 
them 24 hours later afe old hat in 
this day and age. However, a mod¬ 
est award is certainly due the 
gentleman in the Deep South who 
vowed last New Year’s Day to manicure his over¬ 
grown lawn. He climbed into his electric mower, 
lost control, plowed through a hedge and upended 
a Mr. Maurice Twillinger, who promptly had him 
arrested. The charge is what fascinated me. He 
was fined $23 for reckless driving. 

THERE'S A LADY up near Mankato, Minn., who is 
getting herself a brand-new legal name for 1951. She 
was bom Ellaneous, and she’s gotten mighty tired of 
being hailed as “Miss Ellaneous.” A schoolteacher in 
Brooklyn is pretty unhappy about her name, too. 
“Doody” was a perfectly good cognomen until the 
television program called “Howdy Doody” leaped into 
favor. Now the kids in her class are making life very 
difficult for her. 

WHICH REMINDS ME of a party named Kissinger 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. He petitioned the court 
to have it changed to Collins. 

A few months later he tired of Collins and 
changed again to Jones. Then Jones failed to sat¬ 
isfy him and he made another shift to Johnson. 
By this time his old friends were hopelessly con¬ 
fused. They went around musing, “I wonder 
who’s Kissinger now.” 


5 of the New Year poses no prob¬ 
lems for Bernard Baruch, famous elder statesman. He’ll 
be 81 in August but still has five times the vigor and 
curiosity of most men half his age. Have you ever 
wondered what he thinks about while he suns himself on 
the park bench opposite his New 
York home at 66th Street and — 

Fifth Avenue? Ginny Reynolds, 
lovely wife of Quentin Reynolds, 
met him there one crisp Decern- ? 
ber morning. Mr. Baruch’s 
attention was centered wholly on 
the kids romping and screaming 
on all sides of him. 

Occasionally one would tug 
impatiently on his immaculately tailored striped pants 
and ask a question which he would answer thought¬ 
fully. “There’s not a Hopalong Cassidy left in the lot,” 
Mr. Baruch told Ginny Reynolds. 

“A few months ago they all were toting pistols. 
Today every one of them is bound for the moon or 
Mars in a rocket ship!” 

As he spoke, Mrs. Reynolds noticed that he 
would glance up occasionally at a window high 
in the apartment opposite. At one sharp, a man 
appeared at the window and beckoned. Mr. 
Baruch rose promptly from his bench, patted 
Mrs. Reynolds on the arm, and said, “Good-by, 
my dear. It’s time for my lunch.” 
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DwftleMw much XMAS CHEER 
RUIN YOUR HOLIDAYS! 



For quick relief from upset stomach 
due to overindulgence-take Phillips’ 

If the parties and excitement, the rich foods 
and drinks of the holiday season cause upset 
stomach, gas, heartburn and other symptoms 
of acid indigestion, take Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. For Phillips’ quickly relieves this 
condition—which frequently accompanies 
constipation. One of the fastest, most effective 
stomach acid neutralizers ever discovered, it 
eases away that overstuffed bloated feeling 
so quickly you feel like yourself ’ 
again in almost no time at all. 

And because Double-Action Phil¬ 
lips’ is also a wonderful laxative, 
it brings you gentle, effective c< 
stipation relief as well, 
liquid Phillips' is available hi 75c, 50c and 25c 
bottles. Phillips' Tablets it $1.00,50c aid 25c sias. 





Sponsored in the public interest by the Advertising Council 
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NO WONDER FOLKS 


In Spare Time ... Without Taking A Job or 
Putting in Regular Hours ...And WITHOUT EXPERIENCE! 


throughout the entire year. That’s 
why it’s so easy to make good money 
and new friends, merely by showing 
something that everybody wants— 
and buys—anyway. 

Yours for free Trial— 


H ERE’S a friendly way to make 
a fine income, spare-time or 
full-time—without taking a regular 
job or putting in regular hours! 
All you do is SHOW lovely new 
Doehla All-Occasion Greeting 
Card and Stationery Assortments 
to your friends, neighbors or co¬ 
workers. 

These assortments are so excep¬ 
tionally beautiful that folks are 
happy to give you big orders. Their 
exquisite designs, glowing warm col¬ 
ors and rich looking novelty features 
delight all who see them. NO EX¬ 
PERIENCE IS NEEDED-our Free 
Book shows you how even beginners 
make money right from the start. 
You make up to 50£ on each $1 box; 
even more with the Doehla cash 
bonus. 

You Make Money— 
and Friends, Too 

Everyone in your community 
sends out greeting cards of all kinds 


Earning Immediately 

Mail Free Trial Coupon NOW— 
without money. We will send you 
everything you need to begin earn¬ 
ing money right away. Complete de¬ 
tails about excellent profits, cash 
bonuses. Lovely sample assortments 
on approval. Free Samples of the 
new "name-imprinted" personal sta¬ 
tionery and napkins, and the richly 
decorated "Petal Script” stationery. 

Also f REE—New Book Telling 


d. Now saving to pay 
■—Mr,. D. Hance, Pen 


Make Money 

If you mail coupon now, we will also 
send, free, our new book showing pleas¬ 
ant ways for any beginner to make 
money. Mail coupon; no obligation. If 
friends don’t "snap up” samples —ask 
for more —return them at our expense. 
Don’t miss this chance to make friends, 
add substantial cash to your income- 
mail coupon NOW. HARRY 
DOEHLA CO., Studio T712, Fitch¬ 
burg, Mass. (or if you live west of the \ 
Rockies—mail coupon to Palo Alto, 
Cal.) 

Mail Free-Trial Coupon-Withouf^Moneyor^ObligatJon ^ 


Home Card-Shop 

grateful for the chance to mtjr j 
buy such lovely cards, ^ 

eagerly tell friends about 
them. Planning to remodel a room 
in our home as a card shop.”— P. 
Sargent, Neb. 

185 Boxes in Just 13 Hours 

"Worked two hours a day for six 
days; have orders for 185 boxes.” 
(Profit: $92.50)— Mr,. Wm. Koepka, 


boxes today, the 
have taken all bui 
orders over the 'p 
—E. Gaskill, Oil 


simple to make friends 

field (without the 
slightest bit of previ¬ 
ous. experience ) and 
how you can, too. 























